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From the Boston Galary. 
GPAlini Ol? TIRIRO Rs 

On one of the very clear afternoons of May of the 
present year, the Felton family were seated in their back 
parlor after dinner. The cloth had been removed. Mr 
Felton lighted a segar, as was his wont, and closed his 
eyes to enjoy more perfectly the tranquil sensation that 
stole over him. The nurse brought in a bright-eyed in- 
fant, and placed him in the arms of the blooming mo- 
ther. The warm wind blew through the opened win- 
dow and lifted the child’s curls; then a little more 
roughly, till the tender frame shuddered —and then, 
victorious over the zephyr, the mimic man lifted his 
voice, and crowed long and loudly. 

The glad mother took him to the rocking-chair in 
which his father sat, and bending over, placed the rose- 
bud lips upon the still closed eyes. Mr Felton smiled, 
without opening them. He knew he was very happy ; 
but he was not a man of words, and his wife was accus- 
tomed, and contented, to read in a smile, all that her 
heart needed. 

The folding dvors opened into the front parlor; and 
sitting by the closed blind, was a young lady, bending 
over a little table. Now and then, she raised a pair of 
blue eyes, fixed them for a moment upon the group in 
the other room, and then resumed her occupation. 

Mr Felton finished his segar, and rose to depart. 

‘Oh —I forgot: here are your tiekets.’ 

‘ And cannot you go with us ? 

‘No: business first — the Messenger will be in sodny 
and I must be on the ground, to see her.’ 

‘Well — then, — good ‘bye.’ 

Mr Fulton took his way to Long wharf; his wife rung 
for the nurse, showered kisses on the cherub face as it 
vanished, and then went into the other parlor. 

‘What a piece of work is man, Kate: —or rather, 
what a piece of business, is man! I was in hopes, Mr 
Felton would be able to go to the Gallery with us, to-day 
— but you see how it is — business, — business, — all the 
time.’ 

‘ And yet you are very happy ? queried Miss Felton, 
with an arch smile. 

*‘Yes,—very,—very. I don’t say that I could not be 
more so, if it would please your brother to spend one 
hour out of the twenty-four, in conversation, or in af- 
fording himself rational entertainment, — but —’ 

‘But-—‘ husbands are as God pleases,’ as the French 
woman said, and so you are very wisely happy as you 
are.’ 

* Yes, and so you would be, Catherine.’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘ Which is to say, you know nothing about it.’ 

‘Which is to say, I don’t know myself;’ answered 
Miss Felton. 

‘Which is to say the truth.’ 

‘ Now don’t suppose, I am to be persuaded in this way, 
out of my common sense, my dear. Because you have 
been deceived in yourself, and have fancied you were 
romantic, without cause, that is no reason I should fall 
into the same error.’ 

‘Very excellent sense, Kate — which will be proved 
nonsense in good time.’ 

© Who — or how ? 

‘ Experience.’ 

‘The old argument of married people !—as if one 
eould not judge as well what is necessary for one’s hap- 
piness at my age as they ever can!’ 


‘ We shall see. What is this?’ said Mrs Felton, taking 


up the sketch, that was lying on the table. ‘ Ourcharm- 
ing selves, asI live! This, of Mr Felton is very good 
—but you had only to make perfect beauty, you know, 
aud you could not help getting a likeness. You have 
wisely avoided my face, I see —and this sketch of the 
darling, with his little hands stretched out, is admirable: 

—after all, Catherine, you have a taste for domestic’ 
pictures. Iam sure you will come round by and by, and 
it will be my turn to take the pencil. Here, let me try. 

Tilburna in white satin — but you don’taffect splendor: 

—in white linen, then: the great unknown; what pen- 
cil can portray him ? — perfect beauty — grace — wit — 
accomplishments! chivalric, imaginative, poetical, noble, 

proud, and with a name beginning with a Fitz—and 
ending with a what? Kate— what ending is worthy of|| 
such a beginning ? 

‘Laugh on, if you will. But I have good sense still| 
on my side. Taste, or habit of thought, or whatever| 
you please to call it; romance if you choose — whatever 
it is—I should never, I could never, be happy unless 
that taste was satisfied, though all the world else were 
perfectly settled that I was a fool, and the great unknown || 
everything that was desirable in ‘an establishment.’ | 


smiled. 


such a continual rain — rain—as we have had!—we) 
may as well improve this pleasant afternoon.— What 
say you, Kate, yea or nay ? 

* Yea, verily.’ 

‘ Then it is an unanimous vote.’ 

* * * * * 

Mrs Felton and Catherine stood delightedly gazing at 
the picture of ‘ Joan of Arc in prison.’ The gallery was 
dark and cool. A few persons only remained, of the}! 
crowd which had filled it through the earlier part of the || 
day. 

‘ Beautiful! beautiful!’ murmured Catherine, as she 
looked at the surpassing loveliness of the warrior vic- 
tim; ‘can any thing be more perfect? I declare, this 
picture thrills me like a trumpet-note !’ 

‘Don’t you think her eyes are rather fierce? 

‘Perhaps they would be, but for the softening, redeem- 
ing roundness of the cheek — and the feminine grace of|) 
the form ; — but how full of soul it is! how spirited the 


she is dreaming of, and what she is! Oh! I hope she 


Mrs Felton passed on to look at a portrail, and Catha- 
rine remained, entranced by the beauty of the picture, | 
and recalling all the noble and mournful associations 
it excited, until the tears fell fast over her face. As she 
wiped them from her cheek and half smiled at her own 
enthusiasm, she looked again at the picture, and started 
to see the same high look beaming out of the dungeon. 
Its haughty glance remained, and the stern ‘ avencez!’ 
seemed bursting from the quivering and open lip. 

Mrs Felton touched her arm; and she started again as 
if from sleep. 

‘Have you been standing here, ever since [ left you, 
Catharine ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What astrange girl you are! Why, I have made the 
whole circuit of the gallery. — Who is that behind us ? 
continued Mrs Felton in a low voice. 








Mrs Felton did not reply to her last remark. She}! 
often heard her express the same sentiments: so she only || 


‘ What do you say then to our going now to the gallery ? || 


attitude ! and how melancholy the contrast between what || 


will keep the illusion!—if she could die now! at the}| 
head of the army, with the war-cry ringing in her ear!’ || 


| tended at full length, on one of the seats, and leaning 
,his head on his hand. He looked up, as she turned, and 
|met her glance with one of evident admiration. 

‘I don’t know, who it is; —I never saw him before.’ 

‘I guess he thinks you are crazy; standing before one 
| Picture an hour together.’ 

Two young girls passed them at the moment, with 
|shoulders of two yards width, and two little bonnets be- 
|tween them; from which proceeded two little voices, 
whence nature had long ago departed in disgust. 

‘Oh, what is this ? 
| face, isn’t it ? 
| : Lovely ! !— what’s that she’s got on ? horrid ! isn’t it 2 

|Oh! have you read Pilgrims of the Rhine? 

| ‘ No—but Fred Mac Donald said there was the sweet- 
| story in it about a fox and a cat!’ 
|| 
| 


| 


72— Mary and Martha —sweet 


‘ Dear! so there is! oh, I met a Pole to-day! such 

— moustaches! you can’t imagine !’ 
Mercy! I know two very well. Elegant creatures! 
nothing in the world to be seen but their eyes! Oh, the 
| sweetest smile they have! don’t you think them divine v 
‘ Yes indeed — what’s this ? 74 —Joan of Arc — what’s 
she ? how she looks! she’s chained! do you know any 
thing about it ? 

‘No—rather a low thing, I fancy. See the straw ail 

| about.’ 
‘ Horrid! —come, let’s go—I don’t see as there is a 
jcreature here one knows —let’s go to the Artist’s Gal- 
lery.’ 
| They passed on, and down the sicirs Catharine 
j\looked after them. <A smile lingered on ber Jip, when 
|she met, again, the eye of the gentleman, who had been 
| so long prone behind her. He too smiled, as if he un- 
|derstood what she thought. There is something very 
| captivating in such a smile, and Catharine looked again, 
not to see whether she had ever seen him before, but 
how he did actually look. 

The survey was not very satisfactory. He wasasmall 
;man, and his dress of dark cloth, made him look almost 
| diminutive. His features strong and sharp.— Black 
ley es, piercing enough of themselves, were shaded by an 
‘habitual frown ; and his mouth, when the expressive 
smile had subside: 1, was compressed andstraight. There 
[was a charm about his face, as there is about every face, 
however unfortunate : and the charm of his, was the 
‘smile that played like summer lightning, over the gloom 
|of his marked features. 





| Catharine wondered she had never seen him before, 
‘and then, all at once, the illusion so common to imagina- 
| tive persons came over her and she remembered, that she 
had seen him before and in the same place, —a long time 
‘ago. But when? Just then, the stranger rose from his 


||seat, and walked to the upper end of the gallery; and 


{Catharine felt quite certain that he would stop before a 
|particular picture. And he did. 

‘It is very strange,’ said she to Mrs Felton, ‘but I am 
'perfectly confident that I have seen that person before: 
‘only what puzzles me, is, that it must have been in this 
| same gallery, and just as we are standing now : — for my 
| mem mory of him, is not only akin to the present, but abso- 
Hately identified with it. I feel as if I must have been 
\looking at this picture, long ago—and as if this man, 
| wane a shaduw of former times—I remember him— 
land now he will turn and go out—now do you doubt 
that I have the second sight ? 

‘I don’t doubt you are losing your senses; so let us go 
too: you promised, you know, to meet Mrs Aiken, at 
| five, and it wants but a quarter to that time.’ 





Catherine turned her head, and saw agentleman ex- 


‘Is it possible ? and I have seen but one picture.’ 
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‘You would see but one picture now, if we were to 

stay till midnight. But we will come again.’ 
* * * * 

The next day it rained — and the next ; — and the first 
time it did not rain, Catharine proposed to Mrs Felton, 
that they should go early, very early to the Atheneuin 
Gallery. 

When they.entered, a gentleman who stood before the 
‘Joan of Arc,’ stepped aside ; and Catharine was glad of 
an opportunity to gaze once more, on the beautiful fea- 
tures, that had haunted her like a presence, since her for- 
mer visit. She looked at the picture, till gradually the 
scene before her of degradation and suffering, faded 
away, and another came over her eyes. — Yet the prin- 
cipal figure remained. There was a crowd and many 
cries. But the cries were execrations, and the crowd 
were bloodthirsty and superstitious wretches. There 
was a public market-place and a million of heads — and 
a stake—and a far off cry of ‘sorcery!’ ‘ witchcraft ! 
Then the flames curled about the form of the heroine — 
but the proud glory of the face was unblenched. The 
eye shot forth the glance of command, and the pale 
cheek was fixed and stern, as when the pulses beat to 
victory. 

As a new burst of flame, seemed to curl around the 
light form of the victim, Catharine started and shud- 
dered. 

‘ This is indeed, the true triumph of art,’ said a low 
voice atherside. ‘Tobe able to call up such pictures to 
the fancy, —to enthrall—to subdue —to pale the cheek, 
with the reality of the horrors it images—this is worth 
being a painter for! and were I painter—I would not 
resign the flush of pleasure, or pain it may be, that a 
picture brings up from the heart, for loud plaudits eter- 
nally.’ 

The person that spoke was the same that had attracted 
Catharine’s attention, the day she had been before at the 
gallery. She suspected he was an artist: — and yet he 
had said, ‘if I were a painter,’ implying that he was not 
one. She replied to his remark; and he smiled and re- 
peated hers, with the pleasant preface of, ‘as you just 
now, truly observed’ — it is so pleasant to find that one’s 
sentences, at sixteen, are worth repeating, by a dark, 
stern looking man! and Catharinethought when hetalked 
and smiled, he looked almost handsome. They had talked 
of painters and paintings; and then of scenery ; and then 
of picturesque scenery on Connecticut river ; and then of 
Bellows Falls in particular ; finally of several persons 
whom they discovered they both knew; and although the 
gentleman contradicted several of Catherine’s favorite 
opinions, and maintained two or three that she did not 
agree to atall, she thought him very, very agreeable, and 
wondered more than ever, who he could be. 

Mrs Felton said, ‘Shall we gonow? Itistwoo’clock.’ 

‘Is it possible ? answered Catharine, looking about the 
gallery, for the first time, and seeing it nearly empty. 
Mrs Felton looked at her companion; but as none of the 
three were acquainted, there was no hope of an intro- 
duction ; and the gentleman bowed and departed. 

‘ Have you seen most of the pictures, Kate, to-day ? 

‘Just as many as I had, before I came.’ 

‘ You are astrange child. Who was it you were talk- 
ing with when I spoke to you?’ 

‘ I don’t know his name,’ said Catharine, and she col- 
ored slightly, without imagining why. Mrs Felton was 
looking at a French muslin, which hung at a shop win- 
dow, and did not notice her embarrassment. 

When they reached Chesnut Street, it was half past 
two o’clock. Dinner had been waiting some time, and 
Mr Felton had come as near to being audibly vexed as he 
ever did, at their long delay. He was reading a news- 
paper, as they came in, and read aloud: 

‘ A new combatant has appeared in the arena. The 
young member from A—— has astonished even his 
friends. Hissudden outpouring, yesterday, in the house, 


* 


of eloquent remonstrance against the late proceedings of 
the administration, the indignant force of his arguments 
and the cutting sarcasm with which he adduced some 
illustrations of the conduct of the collar men, altogether 
marked him out as destined to a high rank as an orator 
and statesman, and 2 terror to some evil doers we could 


‘ The member from A——’ said Mrs Felton, ‘ why that 
is your friend Tagfoot Waddle, is it not ? 

‘Yes; and I am a little surprised at his breaking out 
in this way: he was a dull scholar in college I remem- 
ber.’ 

‘ Tagfoot Waddle!’ exclaimed Catharine, ‘you are 
joking ! there can’t be such a name!’ 

‘Indeed there can,’ replied her brother ‘ and he may be 
thankful he had not got the whole.’ 

‘ The whole ! I hope there is no more to it ? 

‘Yes there was — the original name was Bunting; old 
Waddle Bunting of Philadelphia: uncle to the young 
member. I visited himseveral times, on my return from 
the South. He was the oddest being, I believe that ever 
lived.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t understand now,’ said Catharine, ‘ how 
Tagfoot came to be harnessed to all this euphonous set 
of names ? 

‘Money, Katie: money does every thing you know. 
Old Bunting was richas a Jew; and he left to his sister’s 
eldest son, the pretty sum of $20,000, on condition of his 
changing the very decent name of John Russell, to the 
very indecent one of Tagfoot Waddle.’ 

‘ Twenty thousand dollars!’ exclaimed Catharine in- 
dignantly, ‘ and, could he yield to a temptation so paltry; 
and make himself ridiculous for life! And how does he 
look! though you need not tell me ; I know how Tagfoot 
Waddle must look; Tagfoot Waddle!’ repeated Catha- 
rine over and over; and the more she repeated it, the 
more unaccountable it appeared, that any person of com- 
mon sense should have required the assumption of such 
a name, and doubly so, that any body could be found 
willing to take it. 

‘IT ought to tell you, Kate,’ said Mr Felton, ‘ that Wad- 
dle had a motive beyond money, for exposing himself to 
so much ridicule. His mother and sister are placed in 
comfortable circumstances by his means, and his younger 
brother is at Cambridge.’ 

‘But I thought you said he was at college with you.’ 

‘Yes, he was. His uncle paid his college expenses; 
but his widowed mother was quite poor. Another thing; 
whatever people may think, he is not in much danger 
from their ridicule. They would be daring, indeed, who} 
would insult John Russell, -- Tagfoot though he be; and 
you see he is making a figure in the House, in spite of his 
name.’ 

‘Yes;’ replied Catherine, musing, ‘and how did you 
say he looked ? red haired, I guess: since he has such a 
fiery temper; and eyes that look every way: as if they 
would say: ‘Does any body dare to insult Tagfoot 
Waddle, member from A——!’ 

‘It is a pity to spoil such a picture’ said Mr Felton ‘ so 
I will not contradict you.’ 

‘And you? 

‘I never beheld him,’ replied MrsFelton. And Catha- 
rine could not persuade her brother to enlighten her any 
farther.’ 

* * * * 2 

A month after this conversation, Mr Felton with his 
wife and sister were pacing the deck of a steam-boat 
which was bound fur Portland. The sky was as blue as 
the smooth wave, and the air bracing and cool. 

A gentleman whostood near the companion way looked 
toward them, and Mr Felton immediately went to him. 

‘Who is that?’ said Mr#Felton, ‘my husband seems 
to know him very well; they are shaking hands, I can’t 
imagine who it can be.’ 

‘ But I can,’ said Catharine laughing and blushing, for 
she at once saw it was the incognito of the gallery. 

Mr Felton now came toward them, and introduced his 
companion. ‘Mr Smith; an old friend of mine.’ 

‘Smith,’ thought Mrs Felton, ‘I wonder if he is one 
of the Exeter Smiths ? 

‘Smith!’ thought Catharine, ‘ what a name!’ 

And they both curtseyed and smiled, as sweetly as if 
his name had not been Smitb. 

Mr Smith seemed pleased to recognise the intelligent 
face of Miss Felton, and alluded to their meeting in the 
gallery; thence the transition was easy to many subjects 
they had discussed at that time, and Catharine thought 
he had lost none of his powers of making himself agree- 
able. 














name.’ 


‘Do you go on to Portland Y 

‘'No;’ answered she hesitatingly. 

It was but a short time, however, before she told him 
without any hesitation, that they were to stop in York 
harbor; go on board Capt. Croft’s vessel, the schooner 
Mary Ann; that Capt. Croft was a particular friend of 
theirs; and that then and there, they were to visit ‘Dom- 
Daniel’s cavern in the depths of the ocean.’ 

‘ How! what do you mean? 

‘I wish we may make it out a more romantic expedi- 
tion than I fear we shall. Capt. Croft has a diving-bell 
on board, with which he isexploring the wreck of sunken 
glories, in the shape of white wax, bales of duck, and 
other gems of the ocean ; and Mrs Felton and myself in- 
tend to find out the latest sleeve patterns for sea-fairies, 
and leave our card at some of the country seats and coral 
groves, one hears of. It is at least a perfectly safe curi- 
osity ; there is not the slightest danger to be apprehended, 
Capt. Croft tells ‘us; or my sister and myself were both 
too arrant cowards to tempt our destiny in this way.’ 

Mr Felton approached them, and asked Mr Smith if 
he stopped at Portsmouth. 

‘If you had asked me that question half an hour ago, 
he replied, ‘I should have said yes: now I have a great 
inclination to say no.’ ° 

‘ Then Miss Felton has enlightened you, as to our pro- 
jected tour? I wish you would join our party.’ 

‘ That will I, with the greatest pleasure,’ answered Mr 
Smith. And it was all settled. Mr Felton looked ex- 
tremely pleased: Mrs Felton smiled mischievously at 
Catharine; and Catharine herself, though she was very 
glad of se pleasant an addition to their party, felt rather 
uncomfortable. She was not quite at ease, with Mr 
Smith. Very foolish of her, to be sure: but some how 
or other, he had struck her imagination. Her imagina- 
tion was always playing truant. This Mr Smith, with 
his ugly tace—but his face was no longer ugly: and 
Catharine remembered, how she had laughed at a lady 
of her acquaintance for asserting that Mr —— neither 
stammered nor squinted, though he was notoriously 
given to both practices. People do change so on ac- 
quaintance. She listened to Mr Smith, who was talking 
with Mr Felton and another gentleman, on some politi- 
cal subject, and she was proud of the good sense he 
showed, and the energy and strength with which he de- 
fended his opinions. ‘There was nothing ornamented or 
laborious in his manner of speaking, but it was manly 
and ‘orcible, and Catharine was proud of him. Already 
her face flushed with satisfaction. She had begun to 
identify his success with herown happiness. The symp- 
tums were alarming. Thank fortune! his name is not 
Tagfoot Waddle. Smith, though a very common name, 
was bearable. There were James and Horace Smith, 
from England — names to be proud of. It might be re- 
fined into Smythe. It might be worse. 

‘Why is that flag hung out? she asked. 

‘ft is a signal, I believe, to Capt. Croft,’ replied Mr 
Smith ; ‘ do you not see his vessel off there to the left ? 

‘Yes, I do—it is but a little way off—shall we go 
alongside, as the sailors say ? 

‘Oh, no; that vessel is more than two miles off; the 
captain of the boat wil] send us there.’ 

‘Is it possible it is so far off? and it looks so near !’ 

As Catharine spoke, a boat manned by eight rowers, 
shot up to the side of the steam boat, and Capt Croft 
stepped on deck. Introductions — apologies — compli- 
ments, flowed — baggage lowered, and in five minutes the 
boat was bounding over the water like a spirit. 

The exhilerating motion of a swift boat, contrasted 
with the monotonous, rolling, half-sickening one of the 
vessel they had been in was delightful, and when they 
found themselves at the side of Capt Croft’s vessel, 
Catharine could hardly believe it possible that they had 
come two miles. 

‘Weicome, ladies, to the good schooner Mary Ann,’ 
said Capt. Croft, when they reached the deck, crowded 
with men, bales of wet duck and machinery, and the 
masts hung with thousands of yards of duck, drying in 
the sun; while twenty men were actively employed in 
unfolding and drying the remainder. 


‘Not exactly in a fit condition for ladies, tobe sure, but 





she makes her own apology: now let me give you some 
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refreshments; and then I propose that you improve this 
fine opportunity to make your descent. I have been 
down twice to-day, and the water is perfectly quiet: the 
ground swells above to be sure, but you don’t feel that 
after you are a fathom or two below.’ 


‘Then why not go immediately ? said Mr Felton, who 
had drank a glass wine, and was always prompt; ‘I see 
no need of delay.’ 

‘None in the world. We are not sure of to-morrow ; 
and even to-day; the wind may rise, in which case you 
could not gc down.’ 

‘Why ? said Catharine, ‘is it dangerous ? 

‘ No— not dangerous, — but you would find it unpleas- 
ant, if the water was agitated. It 1s perfectly still now.’ 

Cupt. Croft gave orders to the men who stood at the 
other end of the ship, and in a few moments the diving- 
bell slid out from the deck, and stvod over the water, 
about three feet from the surface. 

‘Who shall go first? was the question. 

‘Why not all go together ? 

‘Oh that is not possible. Only two can go, at a time, 
besides the bell-man who directs the machine. The seat 
will hold but three. Willyou go first Catharine?’ asked 
Mr Felton. 

‘Yes ’ said Catharine with a shudderat the thought 
of it; ‘ there is no danger, you say ? 

‘ Not the least in the world. You see those cords from 
above, where the men are, which go into the bell? those 

are the signal ropes ;.and the man inside will direct the 
motion, up or down, one way or the other, by pulling! 
them. So you see the machine is perfectly manage- | 
able.’ 

‘ And suppose a shark walks in ? 

‘Oh; you must take your chance. If you will go to 
shark’s domains, you must expect him to call upon you. 

Mr Smith asked Catharine if she would accept his es- 
cort, and Catharine was very willing to accept it. 

‘ Take a glass of wine,’ said Mrs Felton. But Catha- 
rine had grown very brave, and said it was quite unne- 
cessary. She was equal to it. 

Capt. Croft told her she had better tie a handkerchief’ 
about her head. ‘ The compression of the air, when you | 
first go down, is unpleasant; it is like water poured into 
your ears.’ 








Catharine recollected her escort; and she thought she 
should prefer the unpleasant sensation of which captain 
Croft spoke, to the unpleasant consciousnsss of her own 
appearance, with her head bound up as if it was broken 





where are the ‘ purple, mullett and gold fish,’ and ‘the | The air was now almost exhausted. Catharine heard 
sea-flower with its leaves of blue?’ alas! alas!’ |Mr Smith say, ‘I dare not wait longer, let me bind this 
‘Shall I move the bell ma’am ?’ asked the man. |handkerchief round your arm and fasten it to my own; 


‘Why? jand now hold your breath !’ —he put one arm round her 
‘Only to show the facility with which it can be man- |waist. The bell jarred. 

aged,’ replied Mr Smith. ‘ Raise it a little.’ | ‘ Thank God! we are rising!’ exclaimed both the suf- 
The man pulled one of the ropes, and the bell rose. _|/ ferers at once, as a quick grating sound showed that the 
‘ Now to the right.’ lchain was removed, and the bell rose rapidly to the sur- 
‘ Now w the left.’ \face. It was but a minute, and the cheers of the men 
And the obedient machine moved in the directions in- || above came on their ears. 


dicated. ‘ A lady in the bell; yeo; cheerily ;’ sung the hoarse 
‘ Now letus be perfectly still,’ said Catharine, ‘ I want|| voices of the sailors, and no band of music ever ap- 
to feel that we are really under the ‘deep, deep sea.’ proached the sounds, in heavenly beauty. A moment 
There was silence. Her companion held her hand, || more, and the fresh air of the upper world rushed in. 
and a quick pressure of it, showed that he understood || They are saie. 
the feelings that subdued her. Catharine was glad, very The revulsion of feeling, was too much for the ex- 
glad, that she could associate with this impression of the |/ exhausted Catharine, and she fainted as she was lifted 
sublime, that of sympathy with one, in whom she felt a !| into the boat. 
great and increasing interest. Altogether the feeling 1 
was worth all the trouble of gaining it. It isso seldom 
that one has the opportunity of feeling really sublime. 
At length Mr Smith broke the silence, by asking the man, 
how !ong it would be practicable to stay. 
‘ There is air for one, an hour and a half, he replied, 
‘ for three, half an hour, of course.’ 
‘Then our time must be very nearly expired.’ 
‘Within five minutes,’ said the man, taking out his 
watch. ‘Shall I sign to rise ?’ 
As he spoke, a grating loud sound, like that of some 
heavy body falling across the top of the bell, started then 
all. | 
‘What can it be? how it shook us!’ 





When she came to her senses, the first object she saw 
| was the bell-man lying on the deck ; his head bound with 
‘a handkerchief, stained with blood. and the next was 
her companion in danger and safety, anxiously bending 
jover her. A thousand thoughts rushed through her 
‘brain inaninstant. But for him she must certainly have 
died. She would have fainted, but for his courage; or 
'she would have followed the bell-man in the impatient 
fear of delay: his courage; his composure had saved 
‘her life; and with a feeling of overpowering gratitude, 
|she clasped his hands, and thanked him, as well as her 
gushing tears would let her. 

‘Do not thank me,’ he replied smiling, and yet as if he 
, 'sympathised in her enthusiasm. ‘I could have done 
The man hesitated ; looked anxiously out at the bull’s || thing, but for your own calmness and energy ; and the 
eye, and then said, | efforts of this brave fellow here.’ 
‘It is a cable chain; how the confounded thing has got | 
out here, I can’t guess; but here ’tis, that’s plain. I’ll|! 
sign to raise, if you like.’ 

* By all means!’ 

But the signal was not obeyed. It was repeated. 

‘ The distress signal !’ 

‘I’ve made it twice, sir.’ 
. ‘What is the matter! what shall we do!’ cried Catha- 
rine, in great alarm. 


‘Yes,’ said Mr Felton, ‘we could not imagine why 
you did not come up; the men felt the signals, and 
jhad put on more purchase, but had no idea of the 
entanglement, when what should appear above water, 
|but this glorious fellow; his head broke ; blood pouring 
jout, and he ready to drop with exhaustion; however he 
|would’nt faint, till he had got out, ‘Cable chain ove” 
bell;’ and then he sank away in an instant. Had’nt it 
been for that, you were gone, I can tell you; my dear, 
‘Be calm; be quiet,’ said Mr Smith. holding her firm- ‘give Kate some of that wine. Well, Waddie, you’ve 


ly with one arm, while with the other he clasped a large | had a taste of the brine; I fancy you'll not be in a hurry 
iron hook which hung from the side of the machine. |’ to go again.’ 


‘ P 1c To ? ine ne 1| 
oe aE LE SES ARNE HN, So "a ‘Mr Smith!’ was all that Catharine could utter. He 
INK | 


|} answered her lovk of astonishment. 








and she declined. A small boat was now lowered, and | 
Catharine was handed into it. It passed round to the! 


bell, under it: then the bell was lowered a little. Mr) ‘ And the air will last but a short time,’ said Mr Smith. || 


Smith held his hand for her to step on, and she sprang 


into the seat. The man followed and MrSmith. They ||Catharine, in an agony of fear, she vaiuly tried to con-| 
were all in their places, and the boat floated out, from || trol. 


beneath. 


The signal was given, and the men above cheered long | the bell-man; and suiting the action to the word, he was 
and loudly. The water pressed up into the bell, till it |}0Utofsightin a moment. Here then they were exposed 


nearly touched their feet, and the air became hotasa fur- 
nace. Catharine closed her eyes. There wasarushing 
in her ears like the sound of many waters, and then a 
sensation of something tight round her head like an iron 
band. She had no idea of time, till she felt herself sup- 
ported by her companion, and heard him say anxiously, 

‘ Are you faint Miss Felton ? 

‘Not at all, now,’ she answered; and she started at 
the strange sound of her own voice. 

‘How far down are we ?’ said Mr Smith to the bell- 
man. 

‘ Six ; ten; about eighty feet, sir.’ 

‘ And the bell is still.’ 

Catharine looked at her companion’s face. It was 
deadly pale. 

‘You are faint surely !’ 


‘Not in the least,’ replied Mr Smith, casting his eye 
toward the lights at the top of the bell, ‘ it is the re- 
flection of the green water — you too look very pale.’ 

Through these lights Catharine could see the fish float 
quietly by, and below them on the bottom, lay a large 
shining flounder as motionless and aristocratic as might 
be 


: . Bo. ae ; 
= peed ing one - ue “ pire -~ ~~ | ‘I believe your brother did not intend the denouement 
ane, See ee en ee en Ta happen quite so soon; however he must thank him- 


a.5iety. self. And now, since it has happened, he will perhaps 


explain to me, as well as to you, why he wished me to 
||} £Oh what can we do! what can we do!’ exclaimed | . . . 
| 4 " elnimed | drop my own name for the one I have so patiently borne. 


||I have been quite passive under it, so far, but will now 
; resume my lawful cognomen of Waddle.’ 
; if I ge ‘ll send y ’ sai , ee eae ais 
een eens and et. get ag, ER cand yor gent, anid || As he spoke he drew himself up with so much dignity 
| that Catharine did not laugh. Somehow or other, she 


aie ; \\did not feel at all ina laughing mood. And so— this 
||to almost inevitable death. Catharine looked at her | a aa 


: : ||\man—the incognito of the gallery; the companion of 
compa..ion, but she could not tell what were his omo-| her danger; ‘ the member from A——’ this man — who. 
Ntnrsockapttue toro ate, “Sehgal want of tran grace, wanet,— anything 

: : “|| that she could have thought captivating, — had interested 
sense of suffccation, and she breathed hardly and pain-| her more than any man she had ever seen; this man, 
fully, as if every breath would be her last. Then the || was Tagfoot Waddle! What could be done? he never 
thought of all she left above, and in her on oe, "li wend change it again.’ Alas! she had no rich uncles, 
ny home, amartated her; and the terrible death she must | jlike old Buntling, to tempt him back to his old name! 
die!—it was too dreadful. She tried to speak, but she || Oh, if it were his old name! or even Smith refined into 
at not utter a word. Her companion at length broke || Smythe --but Waddle! Tagfoot! what could be done ! 
silence. | , 

| what could be done! 

‘If he has got safely up, we shall very soon be relieved | @hetocked up at Mr Felton. 
— if you can be calm.’ | 

Catharine was quieted by the resolute tone of her com- 
panion, and she found she could breathe and even speak. 

‘Is there any danger but he will get? ‘I thought he| 
could not help rising—shall not we too, go the same way 
if we are not relieved soon ? 

‘ [hope very much he will reach the surface in safety —’ 


‘ And you fear —? 


He was smiling: so was 
| Mrs Felton; and with such mischievous and expressive 
| smiles, that Catharine could only blush to the tips of her 
‘fingers, and fix her eyes on thegreen water. She envied 
the placid wave, which contrasted so strongly with her 
own tempest tost mind. Once more she turned over in 
jher thoughts, the possibility of being ‘Mrs Tagfoot 
| Waddle ;’ and this time she glanced at Mr Tagfoot 
| Waddle. He stood a little apart from the others, and an 

‘I fear— that he may hit against the vessel. Forthat| expression of gravity, almost of melancholy, rested on 
reason, I would not expose you to such a chance if it is|/ his peculiar features. It touched Catharine to the heart. 
possible to escape it. But you are very calm; you bear |, How sad it must be, to bear such a name! to bear it too 





‘ Poets do not tell the truth after all,’ said Mr Smith; 








it nobly !’ alone. Probably he would never wish, would never dare 
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to ask any body to share it with him. She wondered if 
he ever would. She began to fear he wouldnot. After 
all, what’s in a name? And Catharine was thinking 
how much ‘experience’ had done toward changing 
some of her opinions, when Mr Felton spoke, and she 
started, for she thought her ears had deceived her. No: 
she had heard very plainly, as was evident from the re- 
sponse. Mr Felton had said; 

‘Did you bring Mrs Waddle with you to Boston?’ 
And he replied, that Mrs Waddle’s health was indiffer- 
ent, and the care of her children detained her. 








BY ALBERT PIKE. 


Original. 





~ 
Inap been dragged by four lazy horses, in a jolting 
wagon, under the care of a long Scotchman, to the Falls 
of Niagara. They tell me that some have gone away 
disappointed at the cataract — that they have gone away, 
as though what they had taken to be a boundless ocean, 
rushing into a depth unimaginable, with a noise like the 
shout of ten thousand archangels, had turned out to be 
nothing but a small mill-stream, tumbling awkwardly 
over a broad plank. It was not so with me; the immense 
bodies of ice close in the teeth of the cataract — the 
fearful volume of water —the depth into which it fell — 
the crash of its descent, and last of all, and most sublime, 
the clouds of spray that poured continuously up, pie the 
smoke from the mouths of a legion of cannon—all 
formed a scene, exceeding greatly all my former ideas 


at another through a muddy road that was as bad, while 
on one side were bare trees on the edge of a swampy 
ground, and on the other a field of ice as far as could be 
seen. In the course of the day we stopped at a little vil- 
lage on the lake, and observed a house of peculiar ap- 
pearance. It was a strange mixture of English and 
Dutch architecture. The end of it stood into the street, 
and the front door, so to speak, was on the side of the 
house; the roof on one side was much wider than on the 
other, and sloped much nearer to the ground; and for 
ornament to the fabric there was a chef @’euvre of art in 
the shape of a window, nearly up tothe roof, on the end 
which looked into the road. It wasa representation of 
a globe, with all its meridians and parallels, and it 
needed no skill to discover that such an idea could only 
have found birth within the cranium of a Dutchman. In 
each end of what would be called in New England the 
back part of the house, was apparently a small room, 
and between these was a space opened to the air, and 
surrounded with a railing. If you add to this that the 
house, fences and out-buildings were all painted red, you 
have as good an idea of the place as I can give you. 
After we had started from this place, our little Penn- 
sylvanian, upon some inquiries which I made, gave me 
the following history which I shall take a pleasure in 
presenting to you as nearly as I can in his own words. 
The site of the little village of Alexander, which we 
have just left, had lain, I know not how long, buried 
under a vast forest, or rather a succession of them, 
which had risen and fallen, and given birth to other for- 





of it. There is only one thing in which I was disap- 
pointed, and that was the noise at a distance ; it has been 
greatly exaggerated. I had been surprised, contrary to 
my expectations, for I had been afraid of being disap- 
pointed. So thanking heaven that I was not so much 
sans taste, as one who asked where the Notch of the 
White Hills was after passing it, —a story which Craw- 
ford will tell you with great glee, —I proceeded on to 
Buffalo. People who wish fora subject to wonder at, 


“Should look in upon Rochester and Buffalo, cities as they | 


are almost, grown upas they have in what was but a 


little time since a wilderness, and my word for it, they) 
They are to be in- 
corporated cities before long. Rochester will do passing 


will feel some little astonishment. 


well as a name, but the other — suppose they call it by 


the proper name of the American animal, the city of Bi- 
The name is altogether out of character. Passing 
all this, however, as matter of little import, I proceed to 
quote from memory some passages which are there laid 
red. 

It was about one of the morning, when I left the door 
of the Eagle, and inserted myself into another narrow 
I think that a man cannot be 
waked from a sound sleep, blunder into his clothing, and 
stumble down stairs, and into a stage, all in the space of 
some five minutes, without feeling a great disposition to 


son. 


up, With aspecial reference to you which are g 


and long Dutch wagon. 


peevishness, Why then should notI? There I was 


sitting on one seat, and extending my legs out over an-| 
other, which was too near me to admit of their being 
placed between, while every jolt of the cart gave me se- 
I nad been 
The stage between Roches- 
ter and Lewiston had broken down, and asthe provident 
stage company had laid up all of its coaches in Roches- 


rious apprehensions of some bodily injury. 
worse off before, however. 


ter—for which I would cause them to ride in Ohio 


— we were forced to travel twenty miles or more ina 
common wagon with ten in it, and a large quantum of 
mails and trunks— some of us sitting and some lying on 
the knees of the others; after which every trouble was 


easy. - 
It was a cold and chilly morning; so wrapping mysel 


in my cloak, I betook myself to my reflections till day- 
light, when I looked round. to take a view of my compan- 
There was my friend, to whom you have been al- 
ready introduced, sound asleep just before me; by my 
side was a long Yankee from Vermont, on his way to 
Detroit, and two men of the same extraction from the 
shores of Seneca Lake, who were going the same way ; 
and the remaining traveller was a little keen eyed fel- 
low with a thin nose, who was settled somewhere in 
We had a long and dull ride on the 


jons. 


Pennsylvania. 





ests, since, perhaps, the creation cf the world — when 
of a sudden a company of thin-visaged New Hampshire 
men, with nether accoutrements which had been made 
for them when they were boys, and coats which were 
made for their grandfathers, each with a red-cheeked 
and broad-waisted wile, and some with a host of white- 
headed urchins, the future clearers of the territory be- 
yond the Mississippi, made their appearance among the 
astounded trees. The natural order of succession was 
interrupted, and trees that might toall appearanceshave 
lived on for some fifty years longer, were tumbled down 
with little remorse amid the ruins of their forefathers, 
upon which they had grown. 
follow the growth of the village; suffice it to say that 
there was soon a wonderful increase in the matter of fu- 
ture settlers, and that it was not long before a schoolmas- 
ter was found for them, who also performed, and all for 
asmall salary, the duties of a preacher. It was never 
known what caused republicans, so stern as they were, 
to call their village by the name of a tyrant; I never 





dote which Flint tells in his review; if not, ’t is too good 
tobe lost. He says that the people in a certain state 
were about to give aname to their capital. They had 
held a long debate upon the matter, when a wag ob- 
served with a serious air, that there had been a nation 


sciences — that they were called Vandals. 


dalia. 


tered the street, for they had but one in Alexander. 
1||for this comfortable coach. 
occupants were one Dutchman anda little girl. 
are both described in a moment. 


f 


gave him his directions. 


girl to your vroum. 


pockets of his broad coat, and walked off. 


: || 
shore of the lake ; at one time dragged through the sand 
i'— ‘and if them nags a’n’t pretty slick; confound it! 


Itis hardly worth while to 


could discover— but doubtless you remember the anec- 


who were great friends and lovers of all the arts and 
It was voted 
nem. dis. that the town should be called Vandal, and for 
euphony, adding another syllable, they made of it Van- 


I know not in what year it was that a new vehicle en- 
It 
was much such a wagon as we have just now vacated 
It was loaded with a few 
pieces of furniture, and some little merchandize, and its 
They 
He was just short and 
stout and solid enough to forma Dutchman, but nota 
caricature. She was a beautiful little fairy, with fair 
hair and dark eyes, and as unlike a dutch girl as might 
reasonably be supposed. The man descended at the door 
of the Macedonian hotel, and calling for the landlord 


‘You can take dese horse to der stable and give dem 
der oats, which is petter as corn—and do you take dis 


box under your arm wit care—and you may take dis 


So saying, he sententiously stuck his hands into the 


Samuel Pulsifer, the deacon and innkeeper of the village 


how heavy the box is—and the little girl is wonderful 
pretty.’ So looking after the Dutchman a moment, he 
followed his directions. 
It was an hour before the stranger returned. He 
walked into the bar-room, and sitting down betook him- 
self to his pipe. It was now getting toward evening, and 
the bar-room began to fill, and a regular fire of questions 
was opened upon the stranger — and in good truth there 
was some excuse for it, for the village was almost shut 
out from the world, and the arrival of a stranger wasa 
rare occurrence. He discovered no reluctance to an- 
swer in monosyllable tou any question not relating to 
himself—and these were not put him by the New Eng- 
landers, who were, though I speak ‘contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, too well supplied with a natural politeness 
to inquire broadly and at once about his concerns. A 
Scotchman saved them the trouble. He asked him suc- 
cessively : 
‘Ye’ll be frae the auld coontrie? Ha! then haply frae 
Rhode Island? Deevel!— Vermoont? Sanfus! frae 
the auld Bay State! Weel ther; ye think I dinna ken 
whar ye coom frae, but I keen weel enoof —ye’re frae the 
fair valley of the siller Mohawk, hae na I guessed richt 
now.’ 
‘Der deyvil! you are five times as worse as der Yan- 
kese,’ was all the answer he obtained. 
Not deterred by this, he inquired if it was his ain bairn 
he had brought with him—and received for answer a 
cool and Duch —and if you cannot conceive of it by this 
description, [have done—‘ ye.’ 
The Dutchman row inquired for the owner of the land 
on which the huuse is now built which you remarked so 
particularly, and found that it belonged to the landlord 
uf the inn. Hesoon made a bargain for it, and engaged 
a carpenter,— who might have been Hiram Doolittle 
himseif, for aught I know tothe contrary; at any rate 
their work was similar, except that the judge was less 
obstinate than the Dutchman,--who insisted upon at 
least a share in planning the house. In due time the 
building was. finished, such as you saw it but lately; a 
house-keeper engaged, whose only qualification insisted 
upon was taciturnity ; a store opened in which the stran- 
ger, Dierick Voorhies, appeared as owner, salesman and 
book-keeper ; and our little girl Helen put under the care 
of the good preacher and schoolmaster, Everard Hall, 
where she made a strange and wonderful improvement. 
Twelve years made an astonishing difference in the vil- 
lage, as well as in its inhabitants. There were now 
two churches glittering in all the splendor of white paint 
and tinned steeples. The old inn had been made to give 
way toa more imposing building ; two or three new stores 
had sprung up, and some one or two fashionable young 
men had made their appearance, simultaneously as it 
were, with some other exotics, which had found a place 
in the garden of our old Dutch friend. He was un- 
changed ; his store and his sign had been transformed, 
but there was no change in him: he had remained un- 
touched, while the innkeeper had grown old, and taken 
to his spectacles, and while the little girl whom he first 
saw as a little fairy had grown ‘up to the size and beauty 
of womanhood. Her form was full and rich, but not 
redundant ; her hair had deepened its hue, and become 
of a dark and glossy brown, shading in dark profusion 
her high and white forehead; her eyes too had become 
almost black, yet without any of that wild fierceness 
which you will often see in such an eye, but full of a soft 
and perhaps melancholy expression. Nothing could be 
more Grecian than the nose, or more delicious than the 
lip, rather thin than full, as it was; and nothing rounder 
and more finely chiselled than the neck; and you might 
scarcely expect to finda more lovely being paddling in 
her carWe upon the broad lake, or fleeing like a fairy 
along the sands. It may well be supposed that she was 
not Without lovers. There was the young doctor, who 
cast many a tender glance at her through his spectacles, 
and a young clerk cr two who founded their claim to 
favor upon acertain undefined gentility, and an im- 
mense gilt watch chain; yet she was not easily won. 
There had been warm weather for some days, in April 
and of a sudden there came up a storm on the lake. The 




















‘Well now, if that don’t beat all,’ ejaculated honest 


waves roared and dashed like those of the sea, and the 
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wind blew violently. In the midst of the storm Helen 
went down to the shore of the lake. It was a terrible 
sight, To the North the lake was open and clear of ice, 
but white with foam, like a broad ocean in the night. 
Southward wasa field of ice extending even to the river 
Niagara, and now and then by the tremendous force of 
the wind tossed up and swelling and crushing into pow- 
der, and blowing away before the wind. Such a commo- 
tion, from its contrast with the common stillness of the 
lake, is more terrible than it would be on the sea. As 
she stood gazing, a schooner came in sight round a point 
of land three or four miles distant, bearing down direct- 
ly toward the shore under bare poles. While she gazed, 
a voice near her ejaculated —‘ De deyvil! wid dat rate 
dey will run ashore sooner as they will do something 
else.’ Indeed it seemed so, the vessel was coming down 
directly toward them. Where they stoud was a sandy 
shore for about a quarter of a mile, while above and be- 
olw for a considerable distance, the shores were rock- 
bounds. Thuspense did not last long; they were evi- 
dently preparing to run aground. As she drew nearer 
she sailed more slowly. She seemed laden to the wa- 
ter’s edge. A current struck her, and the wind blew 
through her rigging without moving her. She was sta- 
tionary a moment—she quivered—and went down. 
She had been filling with water for some time. The 
greater part of her crew were saved — and two of them 
particularly our friend Dierick, plunged into the lake to 
row out. These were a middle aged man, in the uni- 
furm of a British officer, and a young man, who, when 
he reached the shore, was quite insensible. They were 
taken to the Dutch house, and when Edward Craighead, 
son of Captain Craighead of his majesty’s forces, recov- 
ered his senses, he saw Helen bending over him, and 
said some very silly things to her, Iam inclined to be- 
lieve; most certainly, however, she did not think them 
so, inasmuch as the descendant of the Voorhies found 
him two days afterward pressing her hand to his lips, 
and am I sure that she did no more thanto blush. They 
soon came to an explanation, and on inquiring into the 
standing of both father and son, the old man made no 
objection to their marriage; and in truth there was an 
assemblage of people at his house not more than a week 
or two after, and a certain ceremony; and after this 
was over, the Dutchman, contrary to all his usual habits 
seemed to be inclined to puta few words together. Said 
he -- 


‘T shall tell you all, how as when I did come out here 
wit my cart and money, what could I see in New York, 
close by the Genessee Falls, but dwenty Indiane; more 
as that, may be. Deyvil, I thought I was caught; but 
they were friendly; and because they had der little girl 
as they would leave sooner as carry it, and perhaps kil] 
it, I did buy her, and dis is she,’ — putting his hand up- 
on the head of Helen, — ‘and dis is what they gave me, 
as was take wit you.’ So saying, he gave her a little 
pocket book, puckered up his mouth, and became as 
Dutch as ever. 


At sight of the pocket book the Captain changed coun- 
tenance. He took it, opened it, and read from it, ‘ Rose- 
hill, July’ — dropped it, and clasping Helen in his arms, 
covered her with kisses. It is no one’s business if he 
did weep, that] know. There was a long account giv- 
en, which may all be compressed into one or two words. 
Some twelve years before, the Indians had burned his 
house, killed the nurse, and carried off the child. It 
was always supposed that Helen had perished in the 
flames ; and some bones which had been found, were bu- 
ried with great care — probably the honor had been per- 
formed toher favorite dog. 


Amid all the excitement of the discovery, our old 
friend had calmly smoked his pipe.. At length he ejacu- 
lated — ‘ Deyvil! and so der jung man has married his 
own sister; dere is a fine kettle wit fish!’ - 


The Captain laughed heartily, and answered +‘ It is 
fortunate for us all that he is only my adoptedon.’ 


All parties are yet alive. Lieutenant Craighead and 
his bride are in Canada with their father the Major, and 
the Dutchman still sells broadcloth and*flannels, and 
smokes his pipe in his amphibious dwelling house. 











A, GOELAOWIY Ws 
Written on hearing of the death of Lafayette. 
BY CHARLES D. LORNE. 


Original. 





Ay thou hast left us! and the soul, 
That glowed with Freedom’s sacred flame, 
Has burst the body’s weak control, 
And soared to him from whom it came! 
Here was it ever pure and bright, 
Uncankered by its chain of dust, 
And now in reals of endless light, 
It joins the spirits of the just. 


O, disenthralled at last by fate! 

What triumphs filed thy high career ! — 
Triumphs the brave may emulate, 

The good may every where revere ! 
In the bright morning of thy days, 

When wealth and pleasure round thee shone, 
And thou mightst bask thee in the rays, 

That radiate from a monarch’s throne — 


Thou! at young Freedom’s trumpet-call, 
Didst rise with an exuiting heart, 

And spurning wealth, power, fashion — all, 
That bade thee play the worldling’s part, 

Didst cross the Atlantic’s banner wide, 
And leaping on our stormy strand, 

Drew forth thy glittering blade untried, 
And battled for our struggling land, 


We hailed thee, for thy hopes were pure, 
We loved thee for thy heart was true, 
No mean reward, no golden lure, 
Was held thy eager steps to woo. 
The oppressed were groaning to be free, 
The weak were striving against wrong, 
O thon, twice blest, didst live to see 
The pata tae erect, the feeble strong! 
A nation claimed thee for her son, 
A nation’s gratitude was thine ; 
Our friend — the friend of Washington ! 
What wreaths for thee shall glory twine! 
Returned to thine own sunny home, 
New scenes upon thy path await, 
A fiercer struggle is to come — 
Gather the elements of fate! 


Vengeance her hoarded terrors wreaks ; 
France is exorcised !— Freemen shout ! 
With throes convulsive and fierce shrieks, 
The fiend of tyranny goes out ! — 
Mid crime, and anarchy, and blood, 
Where Freedom’s worship was defiled, 
Thou, like a pillar, dauntless stood, 
While by thee rolled their billows wild! 


Alas! a cloud of many woes 
Around thy head begius to press, 
And soon a dungeon’s wa.ls enclose 
Thy form within its damp recess. 
Yet thy proud spirit is not bent 
Thy faith is stili elate and high; 
Escapes from thee no weak lament, 
No tear is iu thine undimmed eye. 


Release comes to thee, and again, 
On thine own soil thou standest free : 
A pageant passes — but in vain 
The aspiring Victor beckons thee. 
Years rush along — the meteor falls, 
That frightened kings and awed the world, 
Its fiery giare no more appals 
The tyrants. — Freedom’s flag is furled. 


Once more thou visitest the clime, 

Where thou didst triumph, years before ; 
What changes has advancing Time 

Made since thou left its mighty shore! 
Loud shouts of welcome rise again ; 

They come from millions of the blest, 
From the dim forest groves of Maine, 

To the savannahs of the West! 


We parted from thee ; and once more 
Thy pleasant home receives thee back, 

Safe from the sea’s tumultuous roar 
With blessings showered on thy track. 

The drama is not yet complete ; — 
Indignant from her prostrate trance 

Springs Freedom proudlv to her feet, 
And calls upon awakened France. 


Nobly didst answer to the call, 
Ready as in thy vigorous youth, 

To fearless stand or bravely fall 
In Freedom’s cause — the cause of Truth. 

And now thou ’rt with the vanished past, 
Thy home is with the silent dead! 

Yet shall thy stainless memory last, 

Till Time’s last wintery leaves be shed. 





FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 
BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
Argument. 
Earty in life, Bianca of Naples returned the love of 
the reckless and enthusiastic Hyppolito; but his father 
thought a wealthier wife might be found, and sent the 
youth abroad to sea; he was wrecked, but saved by pi- 
rates and detained a captive. Being supposed dead by 
his family and Bianca, she is at length prevailed on to 
listen to a new suitor. She weds a Spaniard by the name 
of Alvar, equally a devotee to her and the fine arts, and 
who met her when he visited Italy on a tour of taste. 
Hyppolito, escaping, returns and hearsthat his betrothed 
is lost to him. In madness, he pursues her to her dwell- 
ing in Barcelona; and being skilled in the pencil, ob- 
tain access to her husband by spreading his fame abroad 
as an Italian painter of eminence, hurrying through the 
city. Alvar has seen his sketches and earnestly desires 
from hima portrait of Bianca. On a carnival night, 
when she is masqued for the festivities, Hyppolito con- 
sents, as a special favor to Don Alvar, to spare an hour 
for a sitting. His object may be guessed. It is a deliri- 
ous desire to disclose himself and carry her away with 
him in the confusion of the masquerade. The scene 
here given, describes the introduction of the imagined 
painter. 
SCENE. 
An apartment in Don Alvar’s palace at Barcelona. 
Busts, statues, an easel, seeing glass, painting apparatus. 
Don Alvar enters, leading Bianca, both sumptuously 
habited in masquerade dresses, Bianca as a Sultana. 
Hyppolito follows as a painter, completely disguised. 
He takes his colors and pencils from an attendant ; while 
he arranges them and reconnoitres the room, Alvar and 
Bianca converse apart at the front. 
Bianca. (to Alvar, aside) Who is this painter ? Wer’t 
not well, my lord, 
That he should come to-morrow, not to-night ? 
His look is strange. You must not leave me here— 
I know not why —I feel a sudden dread — 
His countenance is wild — what is his name ? 
Atvar. And why so fanciful, my gentle love ? 
The Signor’s name is Manso— known to all 
Asa most famous artist. He has come 
To Barcelona but this morn ; and flies 
To-morrow — Heaven knows where!—(to Hyppolito) 
Sir, is this place 
The one that suits your art?— Sit here, Bianca. 
(Aside to her) How your hand trembles! I'll stay with 
_ you, love! 
ff. (Preparing to paint) A little from the light — 
a little more — 
(Aside) His glance is keen — Those lights will show my 
face — ‘ 
(He tries to sketch and stops.) Pray you, my lord, a little 
farther back — 
The lights fall on your robe — or, take your place — 
(— Your pardon, lord) — behind me, till the sketch 
Is made —(he tries and flings down the pencil in vexa- 
tion.) 
Corpo di Giovo, wrong! — This crowd of lights — 
(Pointing with a fretted gesture to the lamps on the table.) 
Atv. (7% Cariola.) Go — carry off those lamps, their 
varying blaze + 
Will mar the pencil. Benedetto! 
Order the train to hold themselves prepared 
To wait upon your lady to the fete. 
[Benedetto and other servants go out, carrying the 
lamps and leaving but one light beside the easel. Hyppol- 
ito paints.) 
Hyp. Please you, fair lady, cast your eyes above ! 
Ha! so; asif you gazed upon some star ! 
(Looking at her.) Now press your hand deeply upon your 
heart 
As if you vowed that heart’s fidelity 
And sealed it by your hopes of love in heaven. 
Atv. (Aside.) A most romantic painter! But his art 
Or finds men mad, or makes them so. That touch 
(Looking at the picture.) Is life; I see the master hand! 
How fine 








The power to fix the line of beauty’s cheek, 
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The sparkling of the diamond eye, — the look 
That speaks without a tongue, yet speaks the soul 
Quicker than tongue e’er uitered — glorious art! 
That, with the power of miracle, defies 

The truth of time, the blight of worldly woe, 

All earthly trouble! On its tablet smiles 

Beauty unsullied ; cheeks unwashed by tears, 
Lips that will ne’er grow pale with anxious sighs, 
Youth, love and loveliness, alike immortal! 

(He looks at the picture.) Magnificent! Divine! 
The artist does you justice, my Bianca. 
Bian. My lord turned flatterer! 

shame 

The Signor Manso’s pencil. 

Hyp. ’T is but honored 

Too highly in its subject. Now, look down — 

— Heavens, what a rich possession! — (to Aer) But one 
smile — 

(As in soliloquy) The arching of that brow, that dazzling 
eye, 

That lip to which the budding of the rose 

Were colorless and chill — Thou paragon! 

Bun. (Aside, agitated, at half-overhearing him) What 

words are those? Some pressure on my soul 

Tells me there’s evil nigh! (Aside to Alvar) Alvar! my 


Nay, I fear I'll 


lord ! 
Stay by me. Will the Signor soon be done? 
Atv. Disturb him not, my love. He touches now 


The finest lines 6f his most lovely work. 
(Looking over the sketch.) Bravo, Signor! A Titian were 
outdone 
With that delicious coloring. 
Is worthy the Venetian. 
Hyp. I was his pupil, 
An idle one — but worshipped at his feet 
For some wild years, enamored of the fame, 
The glory that he threw around his land! 
But, when he died, I hated Venice, fled, 
And wandered on a painter’s pilgrimage, 
To every shrine of loveliness. 
Bian. (Aside) He gazes on me strangely. If on earth 
There’s magic in a glance, — delusion wild, 
Or dangerous spell, ’t is in that fiery eye! 
Would that his work were done! 
(To Alvar) How goes the hour, my lord? Your noble 
friend 
Will think his banquet scorned by our delay. 
Hyp. (Gazing on her) One look; but one look, gentle 
lady, one 
And all is finished. Pray you, draw aside 
That tress which hangs upon your brow like braids 
Of silk on ivory. (aside) there ’s a living smile! 
A glance that strikes the soul like sudden flame! 
Atv. (Gazing on the picture.) It grows in light and 
beauty, as the sky 
Before the rosy chariot of the morn! 
Signor, your task is finished for to-night, 
And richly finished. 
My lady well reminds me ’t will be late 
Before we reach our kinsman’s. (to Bianca.) Come my 
love. 


That glow 


(To Hyppolito) Signor, the moment that you sought is 
given — 
Ishall return —(to Bianca)— ‘as swift as thoughts of 
love!’ 
[Exit Alvar. 
Hyp. (Looking after Alvar— aside) He’s gone — now 
love and vengeance ! 
\( Starts up, throws off his disguise and exclaims) Bianca! 
Bian. ( Terrified and springing back) Hyppolito! — 


* * * * * * 








‘ Tom, dear Tom, have you a beautiful cousin? Ido 

‘not mean a tall, dignified Eastern beauty, with eyes like 
\a Gazelle’s, and a face the contour of which is as regu- 
‘lar, unmoving and classical as though it were fresh from 
ithe chisel of Praxitiles; nor do I speak of a kind of i 
‘penseroso beauty, whose pale, touching face — richly 
tinted lips, and clear unearthly eye, too surely indicate 
‘the victim of colds, cough and consumption, the never 
failing subsequent of silk hose and satin shoes in the 
midst of winter’s piercing blasts. ‘These suit not me, for 
\I am of a different nature from their admirers. I lovea 
‘gay, laughing, delicious creature, the expression of 
| whose conntenance would be as easily described as the 
‘color of a chamelion; every light and every shade of 
\thought like summer’s cloud and sunshine plays upon 
lit.’ 
‘Now, you would venture your reputation upon the 
|assertion that she was beside Raphael in hisstudio, when 
jhe touched the canvas and it reflected the sweet, com- 
‘placent, heavenly face of the Madonna, and now it 
would require but small license of the imagination, to 
think you see before you England’s Virgin Queen, in all 
the accumulated dignity and lofty daring which the his- 
vortinnen page has bestowed upon her. Anon, it bears a 
resemblance toa ‘ beautiful child at play,’ and then again 
|is wrapt in itsown wild witchery. Hereyessparkle and 
|dazzle you so, that unless you view them through the 
clouded medium of unrequited love and mortified vanity 
you cannot tell their particular shade. I think they are 
light blue, and Iseem to catch a glimpse of heaven in 
their liqnid depths. Her locks as the poet says, ‘are 
|ringlets of embodied sunbeams.’ Her foot is so small 
that it would make envy rankle in the bosom of a Chi- 
lnese. Her form so sylph-like, that she might tread on 
eider down and there would be no impression left.’ 


‘You may ask me, before answering my query, if all 
I have said be true — whether so beautiful a being has 
come thus from the hands of the Creator, bearing no 
other impress of its heavenly origin, whether that which 
enabled Newton to soar unharmed and unscathed amid 
the brilliant displays of the power and wisdom of Om- 
|nipotence, or which assisted Byron to delve among the 
\deep caves of imagination, and snatch from thence all 
\fancy’s hidden treasure—in fine, whether mind wasa 
concomitant of her construction ? It is, Tom; and while 
year has been rapidly piling on year, she has been dim- 
|,ming the lustre of her eye by pondering over books 
which you and I never even mentioned, except in our 
\college compositions, and then more from habit and ex- 





| 





Bian. (Aside) Thanks, all ye saints that guard the 
heart from ill! 
Hyp. One moment more. This must be done to-night 
Or may be never. By to-morrow’s dawn 
Tleave the walls of Barcelona. 
Bun. Nay, Alvar, come —’tis finished —lose no 
time — 
( Urging him) We must not fail in courtesy. 
ALY. 
turning to Bianca) Yet still, how feebly art 
Contends with nature, when that nature’s thine ! 
He that can thaw the ice with pictured flame, 
Or banish darkness with a painted sun, 
Or fill the summer sky with painted gold, 
Or shower the spring’s sweet lap with painted buds, 
He may portray the living witchery 
Of woman in her beauty, — but none else! 
Hyp. Fair lady, look again — 
Ay. Yes— rest awhile, 
I will but goa moment, to command 
That all be ready for our cavalcade. 


(Looking at the picture) ’T is beautiful! (Then ' 


\ample, than any real knowledge that we nossessed of 
them.’ ‘ Again I repeat the inquiry; Tom, have you 
‘such a cousin ?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Well then, you are not so lucky a man as your friend 
James Burkley.’ 

My Uncle Moray, Virginia’s father, was a merchant 
some years since, in the City of New York, where by in- 
,dustry and the rightful application of such talents as it 
,had pleased nature to give him, he had, when my sketch 
‘commences, amassed a handsome fortune. He was a 
man whose intellect resembled one of those huge masses 
‘of stone ever found at the base of a rocky mountain, 
,broken off by the hand of the Almighty; strong but 
rough, unhewn and unpolished. He liked not the un- 
meaning formalities of the world, termed the politese of 
society ; he preferred rather the frankness and single 
heartedness of those who have seldom mingled in the 
frivolities of the world. With these feelings and these 
views, when his fortune was ample, he left the city and 


township of land in the state of Vermont, near those 
Green mountains, whose covering of trees seem to go up, 
up till they pierce the very clouds. Butthere he had 
with him a being who would have gladdened a widowed 
father’s heart, even on Afric’s scoiching plains, or where 
nature had done less to please the eye cr the imagina- 
tion, or where real friends were less abundant. He soon 
became interested in the sports incident to the life he 
had chosen; and the city merchaxt could frequently be 
seen with his rifle and powder flasks, and ball bag, fol- 
lowing the swiftly fleeing dear, or with his brother trail- 
ing tothe mountain’s very verge the hungry wolf or 
thievish bear. 


And Virginia too, whose feet had seldom touched 
ought more uneven or rugged than the pave of the city, 
or the fluor of the ball-room, soon became enamuured of 
the soft green sward or the broken mountain path. 
Though in the then almost wilderness, she lacked few of 
the luxuries of the city; her well selected library, her 
ample and judiciously chosen porte-feuille of engravings 
and paintings—her harp and piano forte, and her dear 
friend and adopted sister Blanche. Howard, were such 
blessings as left nothing to be wished for. There was 
in the composition of the two girls,a spice of romance 
and love of poetry, which might perhaps be objected to ; 
but who is there, that before the bloom of life has been 
frittered away — before care and sorrow have fallen 
upon the heart with force sufficient to crush, though not 
destroy it— before the dark, gloomy clouds of reality 
have obscured the highly wrought imaginings of youth, 
that has not reclined upon the Juxurious couch of ro- 
mance, and joyfully strayed among the fancy-woven 
pages of true poetry. They had so frequently tollowed 
the wood-paths, and even at times ascended the higher 
peaks of that range of the mountains, which where 
only a short distance from Mr Moray’s house, that they 
had become nearly fearless,though still when they had tar- 
ried in some pleasant spot, till the sun was nearly hid- 
den by the western hills, the growl of wolves or the dis- 
tant ‘cater-call’ of the wild cat, has made them scamper 
like frightened deer. 

‘I wonder who it can be, surely not father, for he 

must be miles from here ere this time,’ said a soft melo- 
dious voice issuing from as pretty a pair of lips as a con- 
noisseur would wish to gaze upon. 
‘Ihave not the most distant idea my dear Blanche, 
but positive am I that itis no one of our distant neigh- 
bors, for his dress is wholly different and he seems en- 
gaged in sketching yonder scene, that has so frequently 
called forth our admiration and our praise. 


Some distance above the fair speakers on an overhang- 
ing crag, was seated a man who was apparently, as Vir- 
ginia remarked, sketching the scene before him. His 
hat was off, his hair was disturbed by the flitting breeze, 
and his whole frame indicated an iuterest in his under- 
taking, which would have convinced any beholder that 
his pencil was not employed merely to fi l:ome gallery 
or print shop with pictures of real scenes ; occasionally, 
as the changing light showed some point ina new and 
more striking position, an exclamation of pleasure pas- 
sed his lips, which reached those who were watching 
him from their unseen resting place, with no small in- 
terest. As he finished the rough sketch, he gazed at it a 
moment, then threw up his hands and sent forth a wild 
laugh of joy, and in an instant, having lost his equilidri- 
um, he was catching madly at crag and bush-tree as he 
came almost headlong to the table rock upon which 
Blanche and Virginia were standing. For a moment 
they were astounded, but with a presence of mind only 
to be acquired amid such scenes and in such a wild spot, 
they hastened forward a few steps and touched the body 
which to them appeared lifeless. The face was pale 
and from a gash on the forehead blood was covering it, 
but still the expression was splendid. As the girls were 
unable to move the body and were destitute of means to 
bring any water from the prattling brook which ran near 
by, they started for the house, but not till Virginia had 
pushed back the clotted locks and bound her kerchief 
tightly round his head. Providentially they had not 
proceeded far before they met Mr Moray and his brother 
who were returning from their hunting excursion. By 














became the proprietor and tenant of a tract, or rather 


them the poor wounded man was raised up, his temples 
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washed with spirits from out their hunting flasks, and 
he so far revived as to open widely a most piercing gray 
eye and attempt to move; the effort was fruitless. 

After the poor painter had been brought to the house, 
his wounds were examined by a surgeon named James 
Burkley, who had thus opportunely arrived. On the 
head was a somewhat severe contusion, and the right 
shoulder was dislocated. Believing the continual occu- 
pation of a bed would fatigue him and thereby cause 
him to fret and prolong his recovery, I allowed him to 
occupy a sofa. Virginia and Blanche watched by him, 
and did every thing they could toward his restoration to | 
health. His hat, drawings and a small valice were| 
brought from the mountain where he had left them, and 
the strictest rules of propriety could scarcely prevent us 
from examining his drawings and sketches, which were 
ina port-folio fastened by a small brass lock. As he 
gradually recovered his mind, he inquired cancetning| 
his present situation, for it seemed that all remembrance 
even of his sitting on the crag, from which he had fallen, 
was obliterated from his memory. Virginia was de- 
' lighted to hear his rich descriptions of Italy and France, 
and the enthusiasm with which he described the paint- 
ings of the great masters. From his easy politeness and 
conversation it soon became evident, that he had been 
well educated and had walked in the higher grades of 
society. 


As he became able to go out, Virginia was his com- 
panion and Blanche and Jim Burkley, whether unwilling 
the reader can surmise, were left together. Even a cas- 
ual observer could not but see that in the countenance of 
the Painter, when listening to the animating conversation 
of Virginia, or when she seemed to pour forth her whole 
soul in song, there was something more than mere pleas- 
ure—mere admiration. And as they frequently pur- 
sued their way along the banks of the river which 
washed the mountain’s base, or rambled as far as his 
returning strength would permit, it was no very unnatu- 
ral surmise, that both were ardent lovers— of nature’s 
fairest, noblest works. Time glided by and its departure 
brought health to my uncle’s guest. He had become an 
object of interest to all of us, for in his conversation 
a display of knowledge, of acquaintance with scenes and | 
of persons, which could not but attract and retain our 
attention. In the art of painting he was a complete 
enthusiast ; poetry he admired; sculpture he loved, but 
painting he adored. I have watched for hours the fine 
play of feeling upon his manly countenance, when de- 
scribing some nonpareil of his art. My uncle was once 
speaking in the highest terms of Shakspeare, ‘ and,’ con- 
tinued be, ‘in his Hamlet, there is at the same time 
more nature, more knowledge of the master passions, 
more morality and more poetry, than in any other of his 
plays; where is there elsewhere displayed such pure 
feelings as Laertes shows for his wronged Ophelia? 
Where such respect for the memory of a parent as in 
Hamlet himself? Where such touching melancholy, 
such pathetic grief, as in the fair Ophelia ? 

Yes, it is all true, you read the descriptions of them, 
you hear them speak, you may see on the stage some 
masterly representation of the different characters; but 
recollect they are all imaginary; the feelings are too 
high to be expressed by man; but on the canvas, there 
ean the painter embody all that the poet had in his mind’s 
eye. Oh! that you could see a painting of Hamlet and 
Laertes? You would then feel the characters and re- 
member them till your dying day.’ 

Virginia would watch every turn of countenance, and 
as his eye seemed to flash as he grew animated with his 
subject, hers would send forth a corresponding gloom. 
She was an altered woman; often would she, when they 
had retired to their own room, lay her head upon 
Blanche’s breast and sob like a child; she was not un- 
happy she said, but she soon should be, for never was so 
much happiness experienced without a corresponding 
depression. And as Blanche kissed off her tears and 
tried to comfort her, she would look up into her face and 
ask if she ever felt the joy; the unspeakable joy of re- 
quited love. Mr Moray could not but see the growing 
attachment between his darling child the painter, and 
wishing nothing more than her happiness, he resolved 


|poetry, who produced the splendid ode, containing the} 


The painter proved to be the only son of an old mer- 
cantile friend of my uncle’s, who had been unfortunate 
in some speculation, which misfo: tune caused his death, 
leaving his son with a small allowance. 

The Hon. Henry of B——, is the once romantic) 
painter, and his now lovely wife my beautiful consin. 
Parthenon. 








From the New England Galazy. 
AM BVIERWoDAY WVOMDIEITTs 
Ir has been observed, and with a great deal of truth, | 
that the realities of life far exceed the romance, and that! 
every day, and hour almost, are crowded with incidents 
in real life, of a nature calculated to create in the be- 
holder a more intense and thrilling interest, than any) 
thing to be found in the pages of the most high-wrought| 
fiction. An occurrence happened not long since, to 
which I was an eye. witness, that will forcibly illustrate) 
the above remarks. The Poet wrote truth, as well as) 





lines, 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 
But tomy story. I will tell it as well as I can, though 1 
am aware that I cannot make your readers feel, while 
reading my tame description, ail that I felt while the in- 
cidents of my narrative were fresh before me. 

A few weeks ago, while passing along a street in one 
of the refined cities of New England, my eyes were 
suddenly arrested by a view of the dark and massy walls 
of a building —to be found in all refined cities — where 
living bodies are entombed for the doubtful crime of 
being poor. I stopped, and gazed at it listlessly for a 
moment, and was just on the point of resuming my walk, 
when my attention was arrested by the sound of a voice. 
— ‘Can I see my husband, Mr——? was asked in a low 
tone and tremulous accent. I turned round, and saw a 
young and very pretty and neatly dressed woman stand- 
ing at the door of the jail office, addressing a person, 
evidently the turnkey, who stood before her. ‘Can I 
see Mr—? No ma’am, you can’t?’ was the gruff re- 
ply of the surly deputy. — The female dropped her head, 
pressed her hand upon her bosom, that throbved quick 
and violent, as a sigh stifled to a low breathing, came 
fiom ber lips and then looked up again. She turned 
a dark eye, swimming in tears, full upon the turnkey. 
She hesitated amoment. The struggle between pride, 
and grief and duty was evidently going on —putting 
every nerve and muscle in her beautifully turned neck 
and lovely countenance into full play, and giving to her 
features that varied, yet eloquent expression, that few 
except the most unfeeling can resist, ‘ ls=—— he — well, —- 
sir? — she at last faltered out, apparently with much 
difficulty. ‘I don’t know,’ was the unfeeling answer. 
She dropped her head again — and that pang was stifled. 
She raised it once more, and looked imploringly upon 
the brutal being before her. ‘Oh, sir? she exclaimed 
in a tone of subdued agony, ‘oh, sir, let me speak to him 
—if it is but one word only — let me look at him — if it 
is but for a moment, and through the grates—I have 
travelled all the way from , —a distance of 54 
miles — ‘on purpose to see him— do, sir, for the love of 
—,’— ‘I say youshan’t, and so you might as well shut 
up your clam-shell at once ;’ was the obliging reply of 
the turnkey to this feeling request. The quick accele- 
rated motion of my pulse, and the hot blood that rushed 
through my veins up to my temples, convinced me that 
it was dangerous to stop long within the sphere of in- 
sulted beauty ; and I thought it prudent to depart before 
my feelings mastered my discretion, and prompted me to 
commit some foolish Quixotic act, the probable issue of 
which was immediately before me — just over the wall. 
I walked ona few steps, and then looked back. The 
sufferer had crossed to the opposite side of the street, 
and stood on the walk, looking earnestly at the prison 
that held all she loved on earth. I passed on alittle far- 
ther, and looked back once more. — There she was still 
— on the same spot— gazing as if her eyes would pierce 
the dark, frowning walls before her. I dared not look 








to speak to her on the subject. 








| what I had just witnessed passed through my brain. 
| First of all I thought of the deep, enduring and un- 
| changing love of woman, —-such love as this poor, des- 
jolate being had shown, in travelling so far, alone and 
| unprotected, to administer consolation to an imprisoned 
| husband, and to pour into his bosom the balm of affec- 
tion. A gleam of sunshine flashed across my mind at 
ithe thought, and it seemed to me that the map of life, 
| dark and comfortless as it is generally drawn, is yet 
checked here and there, in the very midst of its most 
dreary wastes, with green and flowery spots, that whis- 
| per to the bruised heart of a better world. A dark and 
/melancholy idea succeeded. I thought of the young 
| husband, pining away in the solitude of a prison: of the 
beloved and loving wife, begging with heart-rending 
| look and tone, that she might speak to that dear husband, 
\if it was but one word --that she might see him if it 
| was but for a moment-- and begged, but to be cruelly, 
|insultingly denied ;--and my eyes, unconsciously, were 
| filled with tears. I brushed them hastily away, set my 
| teeth firmly together, and endeavored to forget the sub- 
jject. It wasin vain. The incarcerated husband —the 
| worse than widowed wife-- the brutal turnkey —still 
| kept possession of my thoughts, until I am afraid I begin 
| to grow almost wicked, and even to doubt the utility of 
|the vast efforts that are so actively made, to civilize na- 
| tions eight or ten thousand miles from us, while we have 
|so many brutes at home, that we are obliged to go among 
| them to select beings; I will not call them men ; to fill 
some of our most important public stations. 
AY SEIS CEls 

Tue idiot passed us slowly, with bent head and asmile 
upon his countenance. The fingers of one hand were 
separated like a fan, and in the other he held a rough 
stick. Soon afterward another young man passed along, 
with erect head and mirthful look. One hand dangled 
a glove, and in the other he held a light cane, to which 
he seemed to attach considerable importance. 

Which is the greatest fool? The brain of the idiot is 
like the sail of a vessel, which, not being properly ad- 
justed, suffers the wind to slide over it without causing 
the vessel to move onward. That of the other is likea 
sail loosened to the wind, which flutters at the least breeze 
and makes much noise, but is of no benefit to the vessel, 
The one is nature’s fool, and the other is the world’s 
fool. For this reason we pity the one, and despise the 
other. 

I put the question to a young lady who was near me. 
She thought the young man in blue was the greatest fool, 
for he was not only a complete coxcomb, but was in the 
habit of lying a-bed late in the morning. He lost a girl 
with a bag of money on account of his sleeping propen- 
sities. It happened as follows: 





Willard— that was his name—was studying law 
with a Mr Payne, the father of the young lady spoken 
of above, and was invited to accompany him and his 
daughter ona visit to Canada. They had arrived on 
the borders of one of the lakes, which they were to cross 
in the steamboat the next morning. 

Morning arrived. The steamboat bell had rung its 
last and loudest, yet Willard was still in bed — dreaming 
as he afterward confessed, that the college bell was giv- 
ing notice of the recitation hour, and that he was not 
ready. The servant, whose duty it was to wake the pas- 
sengers, had succeeded in eliciting a yawn from Willard 
who opened his eyes, uttered an anathema, and again 
yielded himself to Morpheus. While he was in thisstate 
the boat started, and Mr Payne, supposing that Willard 
was in the boat, made no inquiry for him. When the 
boat was within two miles of the opposite side, a part of 
the machinery became disordered, and descending with 
great violence, forced a hole through the bottom of the 
boat. In this dreadful moment relations and friends 
anxiously sought each other,and Mary Payne, as she 
clung to her father’s arm, looked eagerly round for Wil- 
lard, and as they went toward the boat side inquired for 
him. 

‘Hecan take care of himself, said Mr Payne, ‘yet I 


longer, but hurried on, in rather a melancholy state of|| wish he were with us; I will place you in the boat, and 
mind. Presently I fell to musing and a succession of|| look for him.’ 





thoughts tinged with light and shade, connected with 





He had no sooner left the side of the boat than the 
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small boat was filled, and the commander began to cast 
off. Mary begged them to wait a moment for her father. 

‘ The boat wont hold another pound, girl,’ said one 
who stood near her. 

‘Oh! then let me go out—I can’t be separated from 
him.’ 

‘I dare not go along side,’ said the commander, ‘ for 
fear somebody will jump in, and sink us, but if you will 
cling to that rope, some one will pull you in.’ 

Mary caught at the rope and hesitated ; but seeing her 
father at the side of the vessel, she closed her eyes and 
suffered the boat to pass from under her. Her father 
drew her toward him, but when the water no longer sus- 
tained the weight of her body, her hands slipped from 
the wet rope, and she fell back. Atthat moment a canoe 
happened to be gliding by. An Indian darted to the spot 
and rescued her. But the canoe would hold only two, 
and self-preservation prompted him to leave the place 
immediately. Mary wiped the water from her face and 
screamed for her father. He was just getting into the 
remaining boat, with the rest of the passengers, which 
was small and crowded to excess. It did not sink, how- 
ever, and they pushed off. But they had hardly started 
when the steamboat sunk. As it went down it created 
an eddy, and the small boat was drawn into the vortex 
and engulphed ! 

The Indian conveyed Mary to his hut, where she was 
sick several days in consequence of her grief and after- 
ward carried her to a celebrated convent in Montreal. 
Here she was treated with great kindness by her sister 
nuns, who initiated her into the mysteries of the Romish 
church. As this was done in their pleasent garden 
house, and given in the way of conversation, and illus- 
trated by tales of marvellous miracles, it was credulous- 
ly received by Mary, she having previously thought but 
little about any religion. They soon persuaded her to 
be a novice, and when her noviciate was over to become 
anun. She had no nezr relations, and her distant ones 
supposed she had perished. Willard was told by the 
passengers who were saved, of the circumstance of her 
slipping from the rope, and that she was probably 
drowned. Circumstances connected with the settlement 
of Mr Payne’s property, which was claimed by the con- 
vent, led to the discovery of her existence, but she had 
taken the veil, and it was too late to reclaim her. 








SWARS a 
Gtorrovs and mysterious creatures that they are; how 

idle the desire to penetrate the phenomenon of their ex- 
istence. Yet who hath ever gazed upon them gliding in 
mournful sweetness through the blue vaults of heaven, 
like diamonds in the chambers of the ‘vast deep,’ and 
suppressed a wish to raise the veil of their history, and 
learn the character of the beings, with which fancy ever 
peoples the realms of fair beauty. But alas, who may 
ever know more of them, than that 

There they shine, and have shone, 

In one eternal hour of prime, 

Each rolling burningly alone 

Through boundless space and countless time. 
It is natural for us to attach ourselves to the beautiful, 
in animate as wellas inanimate nature, and I, though I 
disclaim the appellation of ‘star-gazer,’ have neverthe- 
less more nearly worshipped the lights which form the 
‘burning blazonry of God,’ than aught else upon which 
my eye hath ever rested. I very well remember one 
lovely evening of my dreaming days, —alas, what does 
youth ever but dream — we were straying through our| 
favorite isle, and watching the increasing brilliancy of, 
the stars as they stole down one after another from their! 
dim resting places, when it was proposed that each of us| 
should select one as our favorite, to which we should! 
ever affectionately cling as to creatures of life and intel- 
lect. It wasa childish fancy, as of course it might be 
expected, for we were children then — but I remember 
we chose the brightest, and mine was the brightest cho- 
sen. It was like that which shines so conspicuous in the 
girdle of Cassiopea. But it was alone; like a master 
spirit of earth it seemed to breathe a separate atmos- 
phere — its pathway lay along the purple fields of the 
west, and it rolled onward, a world of glorious mystery, 




















till suddenly a dark cloud o’ershadowed its surface, and 


when [ again beheld it, its brilliancy, like the first fond 
hopes of the poet, had melted down to dim and uncertain 


glimmerings. Yes to my heart, 


That one lone star, that one lone star 
Which lingers in the dark blue west, 
Like some neglected Isle afar 
Upon the wild sea’s heaving breast ; 
That one lone star, though faint its ray, 
And tearful every giance it gives, 
Is dearer than the bright array, 
Which in fame’s glowing circle'lives. 


That one lone star —oh I have drank 
Its twilight beauties, till my eye 
From every earthly object shrank, 
And heaven seeined bending from the sky, 
And forms more beautiful than light 
When trembling on the dewy spray, 
Came softly on the wings of night 
To steal my soul’s deep griefs away. 


Thou one lone star — the spell is o’er ; 
The wing of fancy droopeth now ; 
And my worn spirit lives no more 
To melting voice and angel brow ; 
Yet do I love thee, child of tears, 
For like the love no change may chill ; 
Thy beams, assailed by blighting years, 
Are gentle and subduing still. 


Bradford Argus. 








TO tttttt teeeeee 


Original. 





Tuov art gone ! thou art gone! 
Bright, beautiful one ! 
Like the joy of the sunshine 
When summer is done. 
Thou art gone! thou art gone! 
Yet not from my heart — 
The love that I cherish, 
Can never depart. 


Thou art gone in thy beauty ! 
Yet why should I sigh, 
Or mourn for the light 
Of thy starlike eye? 
The magic that charmed me, 
The beauty that won, 
Though tbou hast departed — 
These — these — have not gone. 


I have strove to forget thee, 
Yet ne’er can the chain, 
Which bound me to thee, 
Be broken again — 
I have !oved thee too deeply ~ 
Its strong liaks to sever — 
And now I am destined, 
To love thee forever. — 


To love thee forever! 
Yet know that to thee 
No thought ever comes, 
That may whisper of me; 
To love thee forever! 
And yet to conceal 
The pangs I have felt, 
And forever must feel. 


Farewell! may the blessing 
Of Heaven be upon thee ! 
For thy sake, I will pray 
E’en for him who hath won thee. 
Farewell! and if ever 
I meet thee again, 
Thou shalt mark not the anguish 
That maddens my brain. 





TOM.LS. 
Original. 


As the lily that bathes in the day-spring dew, 
As the odors, it flings on the air, 

Is the heart of the maiden to Heaven that is true — 
Are the joy-thrilling sympathies there. 





When its rose from her cheek —and its light from her eye — 


And its grace from her form are astray — 
Then shall sunshine of soul be the light of her sky, 
Till it dawn in Eternity’s day! 


Meet and part — meet and part — is the fiat of Time! 
Though we part, M*** dear, be thou blest — 

Fair, thou, in the pride of thy youth’s golden prime, 
But thy home far away in the west! 


Farewell! —if a thought hover afterward here — 
If a tear gem thy hitherward eyes — 


Thought for thought we’ll return — we'll return tear for tear — 


O again may we meet — and, at last —in the skies. 
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WIA SSA 
Tue Editor of the Hartford Pearl offers and will pay a prize of 
TWENTY DOLLARS, for the best concise and spirted Essay on 
the annexed subject : 





‘The duties of a patron of American Periodical Literature, and 
the importance of paying subscription-monies.’ 

Each Essay, written for the Prize, must be accompanied with a 
separate envelope, containing the name of the author, and must be 
sent, post paid, to the Editor of the Hartford Pearl, Hartford, Conn., 
on or before the first day of November next, when the judges will 
convene for the purpose of making a decision on the articles which 
may be offered. ‘ 

Exchange papers will confer a favor by noticing the above. 





We have inserted the article entitled ‘Western Travelling,’ writ- 
ten by our friendly correspondent Mr Pike, as original. Although it 
has been printed before, yet it cannot be said to have been pub- 
lished. Several other articles, heretofore, which have had a little 
circulation in a dead work, have been placed in our paper, because 
we consider them worthy of preservation. 

















New Works. — Messrs Robinson and Pratt have received at their 
book-store, within the past week, very many new and interesting 
works. Among others may he found the Fourth Volume of Mrs, 
Sherwood’s Works, which is published by the celebrated bibliopo- 
lists—the Harpers of New York. The contents of this voluine— 
jthe only volume of the set, by the way, which we have received — 
are of a beautiful cast. — The very titles of the articles furnish a 
rich treat, but when we con the generally pure style, and the re- 
fined expressions and excellent sentiments of the author, our heart 
is elated with the thought that woman—refined and lovely and 
unaspiring and modest as she is in her nature — will deign to come 
forth with the full display of her intellectual strength — that she will 
muse, like an angel, on the bright things above, beneath and around 
us in nature —that she will, like the Sybil, unroll the intricately 
wound thread of life, and, like an enchantress, make a bright and 
beautifully colored woof of the adjoined and inter-twisted ‘scatter- 
ings of light and life’ with which the nniverse abounds ;—and we 
cannot leave this work without declaring that it is our conviction 
that Mrs Sherwood’s pen in Prose is as powerful as Joanna Baillie’s 


in Dramatic Poetry —and is destined to be more commonly read 
and admired. 








Lire or ANDREW Jackson, President of the United States of 
America. By William Cobbett, Member of Parliament, for Oldham. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff St. 1834. — Here, reader, 
you have the title of a work which we have not read, and which we 
dare not notice very particularly, because we are not certain which 
political party is destinedto rule. Had we the gift of prophecy we 
should say something — one way or the other; but we have not, 
and therefore, must be quiet. If we come out against the Book we 
shall be overwhelmed with Whig subscribers, and the overwhelm- 
ing will be the same from Tory subscribers, if we declare in favor 
of it. The question is with us how to secure the patronage of both 
parties. A friend whispers usto remain neutral. We shall do so 
— trusting that Tories, Whigs, and Middling Interest Men will come 
forward and support our little advocate of peace. If they do not 
endeavor to support this quarto of ours in Connecticut, we shall 
soon nullify — secede from this state, and make our home else- 
where where the paper is now more richly patronized; or we shall 
make some party or sectarian paper in the place of this. Reader, 
is it not strange that thy neighbor will not give his attention to the 
issues of the press, unless they are projected by a party or sect? 
— But let us not forget the work before us. It is well printed — 
the engraved portrait is well finished and in new style, and the 
book, so far as a few peeps into its pages have enlightened us, ap- 
pears to be well written. 








Tue INTELLIGENT READER: designed as a sequel to the Child’s 
Guide. Springfield,G. & C. Merriam. This isa first rate school 
book. It should be introduced generally into our common schools. 
We know not the author, but he deserves much praise and much 
pocket-money for making so good a book. It is calculated to learn 
a person not merely how to pronounce correctly, or to enunciate 
distinctly, but how to read with an understanding of an author’s 
meaning. 





Tue MUSIC prepared for this number of the paper is necessarily 
deferred until next week. 
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